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THE OUTLOOK FOR CARLISM. 

BY THE HON. JAMES BOOHE, M. P. 



Since the year 1834, Spain has been at regular intervals the 
scene of strife and hard fought battles between the two branches 
of the reigning family of Bourbons, both directly descended from 
Charles the Fourth, the monarch who abdicated and fled at the 
approach of Napoleon. He was succeeded by his elder son, Ferdi- 
nand VII., whose misrule created much dissatisfaction; for not 
only did he restore the Inquisition in its most objectionable form, 
but he also drove a coach and four through every law which did 
not suit his purpose. Having no male heir, he abolished the Salic 
Law in favor of his daughter Isabella, and to the detriment of his 
brother Carlos, in whose behalf a bold effort was made in 1834, 
by the Carlists of the Basque Provinces. England interfered and 
sent a British force of 10,000 men, under the command of Sir B. 
de Lacy Evans, who beat the insurgents at Ayetta, and San Sebas- 
tian. Don Carlos retired to France, and died at Trieste in 1855, 
having abdicated in 1848 in favor of the father of the present pre- 
tender, who is known as Carlos VII. A rising took place in 1849, 
another in 1860, and the last Carlist War began in 1871 and end- 
ed in 1874, when Carlos was beaten, hip and thigh, by the regular 
troops. Since then he has lived in retirement, and has taken no 
active steps to recover the throne of his ancestors, save by pub- 
lishing a few pronunciamentos from time to time. In his last 
address to his partisans he foretold what has since happened. He 
declared that he would not move, so long as his country was fight- 
ing a foreign foe, but that, as soon as she had lost her colonies and 
peace was ratified, he would claim his rights and endeavor to as- 
sume the reins of government, and to extricate Spain from the 
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dreadful position to which she has been reduced by the corrupt 
administrations that have held sway for years in that unhappy 
land. 

It is interesting to consider for a moment the present political 
condition of Spain, upon which must depend the chances of a 
rising in favor of Don Carlos de Bourbon. There are three ele- 
ments necessary for success in such a movement: (1.) the com- 
plete adherence of the Basque Provinces; (2.) the support of Cata- 
lonia; (3.) military organizations, and ample money. 

There are likewise three likely elements of failure: (1.) the 
activity of the present Government; (2.) the pacification of the 
Basque Provinces, which could be effected by granting to them 
many of their fueros or ancient rights; and (3.) the opposition 
of the advanced Republican-Socialist party, whose influence is 
chiefly felt in Catalonia and in Andalusia. 

The Basque Provinces have hitherto been the stronghold of 
the Carlist movement, for by Ferdinand VII. they had been 
stripped of their ancient rights, those fueros which had been re- 
spected by all his predecessors, and had existed since the thir- 
teenth century in the provinces of Navarra, Biscaya, Alava and 
Guipuzcoa. Based on the old laws of the Visigoths, they grew 
up in the period between the irruption of the Moors into the 
Spanish Peninsula, and the consolidation of the Spanish mon- 
archy under the House of Hapsburg. The leading provisions of 
these fueros are: 

First, in Navarra, the Cortes, chosen, for three years, and con- 
sisting of the three estates of the Clergy, Nobles and Commons, 
are to meet yearly; and without their consent, no law can be 
passed, or anything of importance undertaken. 

The Government consists of a viceroy, who presides in the 
Cortes and Great Council, the great Council of Navarra (a body 
similar to the old French Parliament) and the Contaduria, be- 
fore which all accounts of revenue and expenditure must be laid. 
There is no custom house or toll but at the frontier, and except 
the trifling grant of 176,000 reals— $8,800— nothing flows into 
the royal treasury. All these fueros the King of Spain must bind 
himself by an oath to maintain. 

Second, in Biscaya, the fueros were first codified by Count 
Juan in 1371, and recast, completed and confirmed in 1526 by 
Charles the First (the German Emperor Charles V.). According 
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to this Charter of rights, every new "Lord" (this is the only title 
which the Biscayans confer upon the King of Spain) must swear 
to uphold the fueros. The Government consists of a "Corregi- 
dor,"-two deputies and six regidors. The supreme power is vested 
in the "Junta General", or General Assembly. Justice is admin- 
istered by the Corregidor and his "Tenientes" or Lieutenants. 
Every Biscayan of pure blood is counted a nobleman; there is no 
royal governing board in the province, except the post office, and 
Biscayans are not bound to serve in the Spanish Army, or to re- 
ceive Spanish troops. 

Third and fourth, in Alava and Guipuzcoa, the fueros are 
of a similar character, differing only in details. 

Such were the ancient rights abolished by Ferdinand VII., 
restored by him in 1812, abolished once more by him in 1823, by 
Espartero in 1830, re-enacted by Isabella in 1844, and finally re- 
moved a few years later. 

Both Pretenders, known as Carlos V. and Carlos VII., the 
present Duke of Madrid, made the restoration of the fueros the 
keynote of their political article of faith. In 1834, it was un- 
doubtedly a better tune to pipe than now, for the "Vazcongados" 
so often disappointed in their aspirations, have ceased to care 
much for the vindication of sacred principles; they would sooner 
devote their energies to the cultivation and preservation of their 
lands, under a stable and conservative form of government, than 
engage in another struggle, the result of which they have good 
cause to fear. 

There is a strong element in Spanish politics which seems to 
have been overlooked by most observers, and upon which much 
will depend in the near future. I refer to the vast army of rapat- 
riados, the unhappy soldiers who are returning in thousands from 
Cuba and from the Philippines. Sore in soul and body, the victims 
of incompetent leaders and of a corrupt administration, the cred- 
itors of the Government to the extent of two or three years' pay, 
these men will soon have to be reckoned with or compensated. 
The newly formed Cabinet has already expressed its intentions, 
through Senor Villaverde, Minister of Finance, of paying up all 
arrears and placing Spanish finances upon a firm and honest 
basis; already the regiments garrisoning the Basque Provinces 
have been clothed anew, and are jingling pesetas in their pockets; 
pensions are to be provided for the victims of the war, and all 
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claims are to be carefully examined. Should these intentions be 
carried out, the rapatriados may be satisfied to bear the ills they 
know, but if the procrastinating policy of "Manana" be again re- 
sorted to, and the Pretender with his vast wealth can enlist the 
services of those seasoned and embittered veterans, he will dispose 
of a force the value of which cannot be overrated. A large pro- 
portion of the "rapatriados" hail from Catalonia and the Basque 
Provinces. They have to make their way to their homesteads, at 
their own expense, from the port at which they land, but often 
fail to reach their destination, so great are the privations they 
have suffered during their stay in the colonies and on the home- 
ward journey. 

The Ultramontane Catholicity of the Basque Provinces (Mas 
Catolicas que el Papa, mas realistas que el rey*), would naturally 
sway the population in any political movement. Leo XIII. dealt 
the Carlist cause a heavy blow when he directed the Spanish 
clergy to obey their present rulers, but at the Vatican, oppor- 
tunism is not unknown. Circumstances and men alter cases. The 
Pontiff is in his ninetieth year, and the next occupant of the papal 
throne may, like Pius IX., be in full sympathy with Don Carlos. 
The Basque clerics are Carlist to a man, and if assured of even the 
tacit consent of Eome they would, as in the seventies, take the 
field, and shoulder an escopeta, if need were. The exploits of the 
famous and bloodthirsty priest, Santa Cruz, would doubtless be 
imitated by many gentlemen of his sacred calling, in whose opin- 
ion the words "Dios, Patria y Rey" are almost synonymous terms. 

There is a very strong analogy between the positions of the 
Basque and Irish clergies. Both are recruited from the people; 
both are the guides and confidants of the people; both wield upon 
their flocks the immense influence of the confessional. The Celtic 
tongue spoken in Ireland and in the Basque Provinces is a lan- 
guage unknown to the alien authorities. Priests and people work 
and fight in a common cause, the expulsion of the "forastero" (for- 
eigner), the attainment of Home Government and fixity of tenure, 
and the removal of taxation. Their counsels are good and disin- 
terested; under their sway, the morality of their flocks compares 
most favorably with that of other peoples, and they jealously pro- 
tect the temporal as well as the spiritual interests of those com- 
mitted to their care. A political cause in either country would, 

"More Catnollo tliau the Pope, more royalist than the King. 
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ipso facto, cease to exist, amid present circumstances, without the 
support of the clergy. 

The Eastern Province of Catalonia presents very different con- 
ditions. Catalonia is to Spain what Ulster is to Ireland; the Bel- 
fast of Catalonia is Barcelona, the most prosperous city in Spain, 
a port trading with the world, peopled by all nationalities, and the 
headquarters of the Socialist Eepublican party. 

Twenty years ago, the Catalons fought bravely on the Carlist 
side, under the command of Don Alfonso de Bourbon, the brother 
of Don Carlos. They had no fueros to recover, but they had long 
suffered from the heavy taxes which were levied upon their pros- 
perous country, to defray the lavish expenses of Madrid, the centre 
of extravagance and corruption. The economic condition of 
Catalonia is no more the same, and though still smarting under 
undue exactions, the Catalon is prosperous, educated and more 
than liberal in his aspirations. A federated Republic would sat- 
isfy his wants better than a change of dynasty, for he has long 
since concluded that if Madrid drains his resources under the 
Alphonsists, the Basque Provinces might prove equally costly 
under Don Carlos. 

Competent judges are agreed that the present dynasty cannot 
last, but they also think that, before Don Carlos is crowned King 
of Spain, he will have to meet and defeat a strong and wealthy 
Republican party, the number of whose adherents is daily increas- 
ing in Catalonia and throughout the South of Spain. The dyna- 
mite outrages perpetrated in the Barcelona theatre, at Cartagena 
and elsewhere, have doubtless hampered the progress of the "Re- 
publicanos federalistas," but they have had less effect upon their 
ardor than was produced upon that of the Carlist clergy by the 
famous bull of Leo XIII., enforcing obedience to the present form 
of government. 

In all Spanish revolutions, the military pronunciamento has 
played an important part, and to-day, more than ever, we must 
consider the chances which a General Weyler or some other polit- 
ical soldier might have in the contest for power. There seems no 
reason why such a candidate should not throw in his lot with the 
Republican party, remembering that a Marshal's baton has been 
changed before now into the sceptre of a tyrant. General Weyler 
is very active, very militant, and has already expressed his inten- 
tion to fight the newly formed Conservative Cabinet inch by inch. 
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He is, of course, the one military commander who has not sur- 
rendered some portion of Spain's possessions within the last few 
months, and his misdoings in Cuba have never caused him to be 
censured by the Spanish nation. While most of his fellow gen- 
erals are about to be tried by court martial, General Weyler re- 
mains a warm favorite, and the populace greet him as though he 
were an "Espada" of the same calibre as Guerrita or Espartero. 
A Spanish general whose popularity equals that of an eminent 
toreador is always an important factor in politics. 

*In some recent articles on "French Pretenders," the claims of 
Don Carlos of Spain to the throne of France have been set forth. 
In theory they seem irrefutable, and, granted that he should one 
day rule over the destinies of Spain, there is no reason why France 
should not also become part of his dominions. 

Don Carlos, heir to the throne of Spain by the Salic Law, is 
also the most direct descendant of Louis XIV. Under the will of 
Charles II. of Spain, Philip, Duke of Anjou, the second son of 
"Le Grand Dauphin/' inherited the throne of Spain. It is quite 
true that by the treaty of Utrecht, Philip resigned his claim to 
the French throne for himself and his successors, but the parti- 
sans of Don Carlos claim, first, that he was not entitled to re- 
sign those claims on behalf of his successors; second, that most 
of the provisions of the Peace of Utrecht were violated by the 
contracting parties, and that Louis Philippe, King of France, ig- 
nored the treaty in toto by marrying his son, the Due de Mont- 
pensier, to the heiress of Queen Isabella of Spain in default of her 
leaving issue. 

A still stronger argument is adduced by Don Carlos and his 
party. Ignoring all treaties and compacts, they contend that the 
right of the legitimate king is a "divine right" which cannot be 
made subject to treaties or compacts, that Don Carlos alone pos- 
sesses that divine right, and that to him belong the thrones of 
France and Spain. The difficulty of inducing the French people 
to accept a foreign ruler is overcome by the statement that the 
Spanish Bourbons were really French princes, ruling and residing 
abroad, and that they have never been foreign to France in the 
true sense of the word. 

It is further averred by the French and Spanish Carlists, that 
the strongest barrier which could be opposed to the growing 
'See "St. James Gazette," February 4th. 1899. 
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strength of the Teutonic Powers would be found in a coalition be- 
tween France and Spain under one Latin ruler. This argument 
appeals with much force to the Anti-Teutons, who are numerous 
in both countries. 

The principles of Don Carlos are those of Henri V., the late 
Comte de Chambord, at whose death the branch of Orleans, now 
represented by the duke of that name, claimed inheritance to the 
throne of France. The thorough-going Royalists, known as "Les 
Blancs d'Espagne," have never foresworn their allegiance to Don 
Carlos, the representative of the elder branch of the Bourbons, 
and their party daily waxes in influence and in numbers. This is 
mainly due to the many proofs afforded by the Duke of Orleans of 
his utter inability ever to do the right thing at the right moment. 
The Pretender who, during the Boulanger crisis, was content to 
watch events in France from a balcony of the Lord "Warden Hotel 
at Folkestone, while his partisans besought of him to cross the 
water and try issues with anarchism, cannot inspire confidence as 
a leader of men bent on wresting a throne from a hungry horde of 
place hunters. This same Duke, after throwing in his lot with the 
Dreyfus faction in France, has again failed to strike a blow when 
the patriot Deroulede and his famous league endeavored to upset 
the Government of France on the day its President was consigned 
to his grave. 

Whatever shortcomings may be laid at the door of Don Carlos, 
he has proved himself a soldier of valor, and a strategist of no 
mean merit. His son, Don Jaime, is serving in a Russian regiment 
at Warsaw, and has won golden opinions in Eussia, and should his 
father waive his right to the throne of France in his favor, it is 
quite possible that the advent of Don Jaime would meet with the 
approval of Nicholas II., the ruler of France's most powerful ally. 
England, having no direct interests in the dynastic questions of 
France or Spain, looks on dispassionately. There exists in Lon- 
don a Carlist Committee, but its members are mostly unknown 
men with little influence and no money to spare. They, of course, 
have been on the qui vive since February, 1898, when they were 
told to be ready for immediate action, and are now expecting fresh 
developments. 

The London press is equally sure that a Carlist rising is immi- 
nent. Special correspondents for "The Times" and other papers 
are already in Spain, and much interest is evinced in the doings of 
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Don Carlos and of his party. Some effort must soon be made to 
redeem oft-given pledges. In a distracted country, rent asunder by 
internecine feuds, bled to death by corrupt administrations and 
severe defeat, deprived of its colonies and bereft of competent 
leaders, an able man with energy and honest purpose should be 
hailed with joy. Is such a man forthcoming in the person of Don 
Carlos? His past would answer "No;" the future may say "Yes." 

Wow, as in 1873, everything is ripe for a successful rising. 
Discord in the ranks of the Conservatives, dissatisfaction among 
the Liberals, universal discontent at the long delay in the rati- 
fication of the Treaty of Peace, and the growing conviction in- 
stilled into the minds of the people that America bought over the 
leaders of the Spanish army and thus secured their bloodless vic- 
tories, a thorough organization of Carlist clubs and centres of 
propaganda, all tend to prove that a Pretender with a handful of 
men would soon gather around him a very considerable army. 

The action of the clergy in proclaiming allegiance to the estab- 
lished form of Government would not have very much importance 
in the present crisis, for the Carlist question has invaded the do- 
main of practical politics, and is openly discussed by responsible 
politicians. Public meetings are addressed by the partisans of 
Don Carlos not only in the Basque Provinces, but in other large 
towns, and the abstention of the clergy is not even noticed. The 
people remember the quick change of front, from Carlism to Al- 
phonsism, effected by the clergy in 1876, and expect to see a simi- 
lar volte-face executed in favor of a successful competitor for the 
throne of Spain. 

As I have already indicated, the future action of Eome will be 
a most important element in the event of a successful Carlist ris- 
ing. Not only will it influence it directly, but it will do much to 
consolidate Don Carlos or to shake his power, and will be no mean 
factor in determining the conduct of certain European Courts 
toward him. The increase of Latin influence would undoubtedly 
strengthen the hand of Eome, and in the event of Don Carlos be- 
coming King of Spain, the alliance by marriage of Don Jaime, his 
son, with a reigning Latin family, such as that of Austria, or even 
Italy, might make a sensible difference on the political chessboard 
of the Vatican. The successor to Leo XIII. will probably have to 
solve this problem, and upon the election of that successor much 
will depend. Among the many possible Popes, there is one whose 
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chances are far greater than those of the other members of the 
Sacred College. I refer to Cardinal Vanutelli, a comparatively 
young man, with vast political and family influence, with a bril- 
liant record both as a theologian and a diplomatist, and endowed 
with energy of action and great eloquence. Both he and his 
brother, Monsignor Vanutelli, are known to hold strong views in 
favor of the Carlist movement in Spain, and of a Legitimist 
restoration in France. The strengthening of the Latin influence 
in Europe is to them an article of faith, and it is difficult to fore- 
tell to what extent Pope Vanutelli would put into effect the opin- 
ions now held by Cardinal Vanutelli. 

The efforts actually made by the Vatican to take part in the 
Peace Conference clearly show that, even under Leo XIII., the 
nonagenarian Pontiff, Eome has not waived her claim to be 
heard on matters affecting international polities; and it seems 
difficult to believe that her voice would remain silent on a ques- 
tion to her as pregnant with interest as the return of the Bourbons 
to the thrones of Spain and France. 

Admitting that Don Carlos can afford to ignore Borne in his 
endeavor to conquer a throne, he will have to cement his victory 
with her goodwill. Many difficulties would be overcome if, by the 
abdication of his father, Don Jaime became King of Spain and 
married his cousin, the Infanta Maria de las Mercedes, sister of 
the present little King. The two branches would thus be united, 
and the supporters of the Salic Law, as well as its opponents, 
would hail with joy a termination of the feud. 

Don Carlos, however, is not likely to hand over his rights to 
his son. He considers that the present condition of Spain requires 
to be treated by a strong and experienced ruler, and being still 
in the prime of life, he feels he can serve his country for many 
years to come. Neither he nor his young consort would consent to 
retire in favor of Don Jaime, a boy scarce out of his teens, whose 
knowledge of men and things has yet to be acquired, and whose 
military training is still in the preliminary stages. 

His father, on the other hand, has proved himself a good tac- 
tician in the field, and with very raw material at his disposal he 
more than once inflicted heavy losses upon the enemy. He is 
credited with having a complete plan of campaign for future op- 
erations, and able officers to assist him in carrying it out. One of 
them, General Antonio Brea, has just published an account of the 
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1873-76 campaign, entitled "The Campaign of the North." Gen- 
eral Brea makes no mystery of what the next campaign is likely 
to be; guerilla warfare will, of course, be resorted to, as of old, but 
the introduction of the Maxim gun will prove an immense ad- 
vantage to whichever side will hold the mountain passes. Don 
Carlos is credited with having powerful mountain and field artil- 
lery. If this be true, he should have little difficulty in making his 
way into the plains of New Castille from two different points: the 
Pyrenees or Basque Provinces in the North, and Catalonia in the 
East. Two armies marching jointly from these points should either 
effect a junction, say at Alcala or Molina, push on toward Madrid, 
and make a combined attack, or operate separately, the Catalonian 
contingent making a front attack from Alcala, while the Pyre- 
nean army would move from Toledo. The capital would be hem- 
med in by simultaneous front and rear attacks, and, given good 
generalship and a well organized commissariat on the Carlist side, 
the occupation of Madrid would soon be an accomplished fact. 

In the last campaign dilatory tactics prevented the success of 
a similar scheme, but bitter experience must have taught Don 
Carlos that in warfare swift action can alone bring victory, and he 
is not likely to repeat at fifty the mistakes which he made at 
thirty, when the joys of Capua and the pleasures of life delayed 
him on the road to Madrid, and led him into exile. 

One naturally inquires what would be the attitude of existing 
Governments in Europe toward Don Carlos, should he succeed in 
winning the throne of Spain. Europe has little interest in the 
matter; so far as Germany is concerned, the Hohenzollern ques- 
tion is at an end with regard to Spain. France has too many ques- 
tions of her own to settle; England will not repeat the blunder she 
made in 1834 by sending another De Lacy Evans to settle the 
affairs of the Peninsula; while Italy, Austria, and Eussia would 
probably recognize the new king. 

The world at large is agreed that Spain could not have a worse 
government than the one which has ruled her destinies, with such 
conspicuous ineptitude, for the past twenty years, and the opinion 
is fast growing that a radical change is necessary. 

"Eetrench and reform and repent" should be the motto of the 
successor to Alphonso XIII. 

James Eochb. 



